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Say  fomething  byway  of  Apology 
for  the  following  Sheets ,  not  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  cufomary  to  do  fo> 
but  be  caufe  I  think  it  neceffary. 

In  the  firjl  Place ,  t  ajfure  the  Reader i 
that  I  have  no  defign  to  infmudte ,  that  A- 
pothecaries  have  any  Right  to  praSife  Phy - 
Jlck  becaufe  they  under  ft  and  it ,  any  more 
than  an  Attorney  has  to  plead  in  Courts 
becaufe  he  under  (lands  the  Law on  the  6- 
iher  Hand ,  I  think  Phyfcians  injur’d  when 
they  do  it.  :>  and  fall  never  forget  the  Li¬ 
ft  ance  I  am  placed  at  by  Providence  from 
them  }  but  with  all  Humility,  Obedience  dnd 
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KefignMfon ,  exaBly  obey  their  Trefcnpts , 
and  reverence  their  Per  Jons, 

I  had  fome  Thoughts  of  comparing  the 
Practice  of  the  Ancients  with  that  of  our 
Times y  and  to  that  End  have  collected  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  Methods  of  Cure  front 
fever  a  l  Ancient  Authors  •  but  I  find  it  a 
Work  of  more  Time ,  than  at  prefent  I  can 
befiow ,  or  at  firfi  thought  it  would  take . 
r  I  wrote  the  following  Treatife  not  for  A- 
mufement ,  or  my  private  Ufe0  nor  do  I  pub- 
lijh  it  through  the  In  (ligation  of  Friends  , 
but  for  the  Sake  of  Truth ,  to  which ,  whe¬ 
ther  I  have  bee?i  any  way  ferviceable ,  others 
are  better  able  to  judge  than  my  felf 

I  know  that  fome  of  thofe  who -be (l  under - 
(land  it ,  will  think  it  their  Inter  eft  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  without  Faults  - 
and  as  I  expeB  no  Favour  from  thofe  who 
find  them ,  fo  I  defire  no-body  will  blame  it. 
who  cant  give  a  Pea f on  why  he  does  fo. 
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S  Knowledge  as  it  were  corn* 
mands  and  challenges  the  Re^ 
gard  and  Efteem  of  Men,  and 
raifes  thofe  who  are  Mailers 
f  of  it  above  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind*,  fo  Ignorance  expofes  us  to  Scorn 
and  Contempt  but  in  a  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  Manner,  if  when  rude  and  illiterate, 
by  futile  and  (hallow  Difcourfes,  and  falfe 
Pretentions  to  Knowledge,  we  betray  the 
Want  of  it.  And  tho5 1  believe  there  is  no 
Condition  of  Life,  in  which  there  may 
not  be  found  Men  who  juftly  deferve  to 
be  ridiculed  upon  that  Account,  yet  I  find 
the  Charge  to  lie  heavieft  upon  the  Apothe¬ 
caries and  with  fuch  Induftry  has  that  No¬ 
tion  of  them  been  propagated,  that  it  has 
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given  Rife  to  a  Prdverb  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common,  than  to  lay,  when  any  one 
detefts  his  Ignorance  by  filly  and  imperti¬ 
nent  Prating,  that  he  talks  like  an  Apothe¬ 
cary. 

I  fhall  make  no  Enquiry  into  the  Rea- 
fons  for  fpreading  this  Opinion,  tho’  I  am 
by  no  Means  at  a  Lofs  to  difcover  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  it-,  for  whoever  will  read  the 
Books  wrote  by  Phyjicians,  will  find  the  A- 
pothecaries  charg’d  generally  with  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  rank’d  with  Circumforanians , 
Midwifes ,  Nurfes,  and  Old  Women.  And  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  Expreflions  utter’d  againfi: 
them  by  Men  of  known  Learning ,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  beft  to  judge  con¬ 
cerning  them,  are  receiv’d  with  a  general 
Aifent. 

The  patient  enduring  an  Accufation 
without  an  Endeavour  to  juftify  our  felves, 
looks  very  much  like  an  Acknowledgment 
of  its  Truth  j  and  a  fair  Reputation  is  of 
fo  great  Value,  and  the  Imputation  of  Ig¬ 
norance  invades  it  in  fo  tender  a  Part,  that 
the  greateft  Example  of  Humility  cannot 
bear  it  without  Uneafinefs  and  Refent- 
ment. 

As  this  Charge  has  been  publilhed  from 
the  Prefs,  I  know  no  other  Way  of  anfwer- 
ing  it  effe&ually,  but  by  doing  it  in  the 
fame  publick  Manner.  But  before  I  proceed 
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any  farther,  it  is  fit  the  Reader  fhould 
know,  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  Difputes,  in  the  firft  Ages  of  Phy- 
jick ,  concerning  Rational ,  and  Empirical 
Pra (dicey  nor  did  the  latter  want  its  Learn¬ 
ed  Advocates  ,  as  Serapion  ,  Apollonius  , 
Glaucias ,  Heraclides0  Tarentini's ,  and  o- 
thers. 

The  Brevity  I  defign,  will  not  permit 
me  to  give  a  more  particular  Account  of 
thofe  early  Controverfies  ^  but  they  who 
would  be  further  inform’d  of  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Antiquity  and  Progrefs  of 
Phyfick ,  mayconfult*?//^,  and||Cmj.  CW- 
/kr  tho’  f  Plutarch  mentions  two  Phyfici- 
ans  before  Efculapius  :  I  (hall  only  menti¬ 
on  concerning  the  Ancients,  that  the  Dir 
gejlion  of  the  Aliment  in  the  Stomach ,  is 
•faid  by  Hippocrates ,  to  be  owing  to  Heat  - 
by  Praxagoras ,  (who  liv’d  near  his  Time) 
to  Putrefaction  ,  by  Erafiftratus ,  to  At¬ 
trition .  Afcleplades ,  and  many  others  his 
Followers,  deny’d  that  it  fuffer’d  any  Al¬ 
teration  there ,  and  averted  that  it  was 
convey’d  all  over  the  Body  in  the  fame 
Form  it  was  fwallow’d.  This  I  obferve,  to 
flhew,  that  Uncertainty  and  Falfood  were 
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introduced  with  the  firft  Endeavours  after 
a  Rational  PraBice  founded  upon  Theory . 
At  the  fame  time  I  freely  own,  that  as  the 
Art  of  Healing  increas’d,  the  Rational  Pra¬ 
Bice  grew  in  the  Efteem  of  Phyficiansr  till 
by  Degrees,  the  other  was  generally  dis¬ 
own’d  5  but  this  will  by  no  Means  prove 
that  the  Victory  was  owing  to  Succefs  in 
PraBice. 

It  could  not  but  be  obferv’d  and  con- 
fider’d,  that  whatever  the  Art  and  its  Pro -- 
motion  did  truly  confift  in,  it  was  conveni¬ 
ent,  if  they  expected  to  be  meliorated  in 
their  Circumflances,  or  reverenc’d  in  their 
Perfons,  that  others  fEould  tfiink  Learn- 
big ,  as  well  as  Induftry0  neceffary  to  a  Ploy* 
[man*  Refides,  while  the  Difciples  of  the 
Rationales  were  enquiring  into  the  Philo - 
fophy  of  their  Times,  and  the  Conjectures 
of  others  concerning  the  Nature  and  Cau - 
fes  of  Difeafes ,  the  Followers  of  the  Em- 
piricks ,  entirely  neglecting  them ,  were  only 
diligently  attending  to  the  Difeafes  them- 
felves,  obferving  their  Symptoms ,  and  the 
Operations  of  Medicines •  Thus  both  in- 
creating  their  Knowledge  in  their  Way,  it 
was  no  wonder  the  Empiricks  loft  their  Re¬ 
putation  in  Phyfick ,  even  while  their  Pra¬ 
ctice  was  more  fuccefsful  *5  becatife,  thor 
they  could  cure  better,  they  could  not 
write  fo  well.  And  to  this.  Advantage,  the 
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1 lationalijls  had  over  the  Empiricks ,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Complaints  of  Pliny  feem  to  be 
owing  :  *  Nec  dubium  e/l,  omnes  ip  os  Fa - 
Novitate  aliqua  aucupantes ,  Animas 
ftatim  nojlras  negotiant  and  a  little  farther, 
Mutatur  Ars  quotidie  toties  inter polis , 
geniorum  Gratia  Flatu  impellimur .  Palam - 
0/?,  quifque  inter  ifl os  toque ndo  polleaty 

Imperatorem  illico  Vita  Necifque  fieri. 

This  premis’d,  I  {hall  purfue  my  Pur- 
pofe  by  observing,  that  the  DoEior  s  high 
Opinion  of  his  fuperior  Knowledge  in 
Languages ,  Anatomy ,  Chymijlry ,  Mathema - 
Theory  of  Phyjick ,  and  Natural  Phi - 
lofophy  in  all  its  Parts,  (  all  which  he  has* 
acquir’d  by  the  Advantages  of  an  JJniver - 
jity  Education , )  is  the  Foundation  of  his 
Contempt  of  the  Apothecary .  Now  fup- 
poiing  for  the  prefent,  not  granting,  that  a 
Man  mull  know  all  thefe  before  he  can  be 
qualified  to  pradife  Phyjick  \  whether  this 
Knowledge  is  net  to  be  acquir’d  in  the 
S/20/?,  fhall  be  Matter  of  the  firft  Inquiry, 
And  it  xnuft  be  granted,  that  (  fuppofirig 
the  Capacity  and  Application  equal)  the 
Collegiate  will,  from  the  Inftrudion  and 
Direction  of  his  Tutors ,  make  a  fwifter 
Progrefs  in  Learning  than  the  Apprentice  - 
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yet  the  fame  Means  whereby  it  is  procur’d 
in  the  Univerjity ,  will  alfo  procure  it  in  o- 
ther  "Places .  Languages  are  taught  in  com¬ 
mon  Schools,  whence  the  Boy  goes,  alike 
qualified  to  improve  his  Knowledge,  to  the 
College  or  the  Shop  ^  and  his  Improvements 
in  either  Station  riiuft  proceed  from  dili¬ 
gent  Reading.  Here  it  will  be  objeded, 
that  it  is  not  likely  the  Appre?itice  will  ap¬ 
ply  himfelf  to  Studies  with  the  fame  Dili¬ 
gence  that  the  Academick  does,  becaufe  the 
latter  is  to  have  his  Qualifications  examin’d 
and  approv’d ,  before  he  is  allowed  to 
pradife  :>  befides,  if  he  Would,  he  is  fo 
conftantly  employ’d  in  his  Mailer’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  that  the  little  Time  he  has  to  fpare, 
is  but  juft  as  much  as  will  fuffice  for’  the 
neceifary  Refrefhments  of  Life  :  So  that 
inftead  of  improving  ,  he  mull  lofe  the 
Learning  he  acquir’d  at  School.  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  leaves  the  School  poffefs’d  of 
a  fluggifh  indolent  Difpofition ,  and  of 
Learning  rather  forc’d  upon  him  than 
chofen,  it  is  probable  he  will  forget  what 
he  brought  thence  *5  but  if  he  be  adive,  e- 
rhtdous  andafpiring,  he  will  certainly  find 
Time  for  Reading  and  Thinking:,  for  tho* 
it  be  a  homely,  it  is  a  true  Saying,  that 
where  there  is  a  Will ,  there  is  a  Way . 

The  Cafe  will  be  found  exadly  the  fame 
with  the  Boy  that  goes  to  the  Univerjity  * 
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for  he  that  has  not  an  earned  Defire  to 
know,  will  be  very-  little  concern’d  about 
the  Opinions  and  Cenfures  of  others  con¬ 
cerning  his  Knowledge  ^  nor  need  he  fear 
being  deny’d  a  Degree  in  Phyjick  from  the 
Vniverfity  \  for  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that 
there  are  very  few,  or  no  Inftances,  of  Per- 
fons  (topp’d  for  Insufficiency  in  that  Study. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  Apprentice 
wants  the  Opportunity  of  Reading,  yet  hi^ 
conftant  Employment  muft  make  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Materia  Medica ,  Difea - 
fes ,  and  their  Symptoms ,  with  the  Methods 
of  Cure  for  he  knows  what  is  adminiftred 
to  the  Patient ,  and  fees  and  obferves  how 
it  operates  and  when  the  Time  of  his 
Service  is  expir’d,  and  Leiflire  of  Read¬ 
ing  given,  he  is  better  qualified  to  reafon 
upon  his  Practice,  than  the  young  Gradu¬ 
ate  to  praftife  upon  his  Theory ,  and  has 
laid  a  furer  Foundation  for  Improve¬ 
ments. 

The  Art  of  Healing  is  of  earlier  Date 
than  Theory  in  Pbyfick  *5  for  the  Knowledge 
of  Things  muft  firft  occur  from  Obferva- 
tion  and  Experience,  before  they  can  be 
reafonM  about.  Men  labouring  under  Dif- 
eafes,  muft  (to  relieve  their  Neceflities  ) 
become  diligent  in  obferving  what  con¬ 
duc’d  to  reftoring  their  Health,  as  /Occi¬ 
dents  offer’d  themfelves-  their  Experience 
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from  Accidents  muft  put  them  upon  making 
Experiments  to  improve  their  Knowledge  ^ 
and  the  Events  of  thofe  Experiments  may 
produce  Enquiries  into  their  Caufes.  The 
Powers  and  Medicinal  Virtues  of  any  Part 
of  the  Animal ,  Mineral ,  or  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  muft  iirft  be  known,  e’re  we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Manner  of  its  Adion  upon 
Hu  man  Bodies  •  whence  I  infer,  that  the 
Theory  of  Phyfick  is  founded  upon  the  Pra- 
Bice ,  and  not  vice  verfa .  But  fince  I  have 
faid,  and  am  about  to  fay,  what  the  Doctors 
won’t  care  publickly  to  own,  I  can’t  o- 
mit  to  introduce  into  this  Paper,  fome 
Quotations  from  the  Writings  of  the  lateft 
and  beft  efteem’d  Authors .  For  the  Truth 
of  what  I  have  afferted  above,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  appeal  to  the  Teftimony  of 
DoBor  Pitcairn ,  where  he  fays,  *  Verum , 
ad  Philo fophandum  turn  demum  Homines  ac~ 
ceffhe,  cum  Vires  Remediorum  experti ,  pof- 
fint  jam  fecuri0  &  per  Otium ,  Fa  cult  ate  s 
Rerum  expendere ,  ceterifque  Mortalibus  Ani - 
mi  Virtute  fe  pr reflate* 

The  Foundation  of  Theories  in  Phyfick 
difeover’d,  let  us  next  enquire  how  far 
they  have  been  u.feful  in  Methods  of  Cure . 
And  here  at  firft  View,  great  Advantages 


*  Opufcul.  Med.  Orat. 
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may  be  expe£Ied  from  the  laborious  En¬ 
quiries  of  Men  fam’d  for  Ingenuity  and 
Learning  ^  but  if  we  fhould  trace  the  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Phyfick  from  the  calulum  &  frigidrm , 
and  humidnm  &  ficcitm  of  the  Ancients , 
through  all  the  later  Notions  down  to  Me¬ 
chanical  Re  a  foiling  *,  I  believe,  we  fhould 
not  find  that  the  Virtues  of  any  Part  of 
the  Materia  Me  die  a  have  been  difeover’d 
by  its  Means,  nor  that  it  has  pointed  out 
the  Way  to  a  more  advantagious  Ufe  of 
Remedies  otherwife  difeover’d. 

The  Men ftrual  Flux  has  been  faid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Influence  of  the  Moon ,  from 
the  Arch&us  (  a  Word  much  ufed  by  Van 
Helmont  )  and  afterwards  from  a  certain 
Ferment .  We  are  taught  now  that  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  Plethora  only,  that  if  it  dees 
not  appear  regularly,  it  is  owing  to  a  Ten¬ 
ter  Sanguinis ,  or  ObJlruEtions  of  the  Veffels 
through  which  it  fhould  flow  *,  that  we 
mufl  produce  it  by  Medicines  which  dif- 
folve  the  Vifcofity  of  the  Blood ,  and  in- 
creafe  its  Weight  and  Motion  ;  but  fti  11  we 
ufe  the  fame  Emmenagogues  we  did  before. 
The  Secretion  of  different  Humours  from 
the  Blood  by  the  Glands ,  has  been  faid  to 
be  owing  to  Ferments  in  them,  afterwards 
to  the  Figure  of  their  Pores n  and  now  we 
are  to  believe  it  proceeds  from,  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Magnitudes ,  and  the  different  Coloe- 


fions  of  the  Parts  of  the  Bloody  yet  this 
new  Difcovery  has  brought  us  no  more 
ufeful  Cathartick ,  Diuretick ,  or  Sudorific  k3 
than  we  knew  before. 

The  Difcovery  of  the  Circulatmi  it  felf, 
has  done  little  or  no  Service  to  the  Brattice 
of  Bhyfick ,  tho’  the  Truth  of  it  be  evident 
to  our  Senfes  for  the  Ancients  had  as  good 
Notions  of  Derivation  and  Revulfion ,  as 
we  have,  at  leaft  their  Brattice  was  the 
fame  as  ours :  To  provoke  the  Menfes ,  they 
bled  in  the  Foot  to  cure  Quinfeys ,  under 
the  Tongue  •  and  in  other  Cafes,  apply’d 
Cupping-Clafjes ,  Ligatures ,  and  Sinapifms , 
till  the  Part  was  ulcerated.  *  The  Egyp¬ 
tians ,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Jfo- 
itonal  Brattice ,  open’d  with  Lancets  the 
Veins  of  the  Forehead,  Temples ,  j\V 

Angles  of  the  iyw,  and  Lips  nor 
was  their  Brattice  confin’d  to  the  FWaj  on¬ 
ly,  for  they  open’d  Arteries  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body  judicioufly  and  fafely,  and 
were  belides  expert  at  Scarifying :  Thus 
while  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Circulation, , 
excelling  in  Operations  of  that  Kind  the 
moft  dextrous  Surgeons  of  our  own  Times, 
f  Nor  can  it  be  alledged,  that  through  the 


*  Profp.  Alpinus  de  Med.  JEgypt.  Lib.  II.  p.  57. 
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Heat  of  tlieir  Climate ,  and  plethorick 
Habits ,  their  Blood  Vejfels  are  larger,  and 
more  confpicuous  than  ours  for  tho’  they 
are  naturally  of  a  bilious  Temperament ,  yet 
by  a  cooling  and  incrajfating  Diet,  they  are 
for  the  mod  part  Phlegmatick ,  and  many 
of  them  fat  and  corpulent. 

If  what  has  been  faid,  be  thought  not 
fufficient  to  {hew,  that  Theories  in  Phyfck 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  their  Uncer¬ 
tainty  will  yet  more  evidently  appear  from 
the  reftlefs  Controverfies ,  and  flrangely 
numerous  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  about 
the  fame  Thing  •,  for  where  there  are  many 
different  Opinions,  there  can  be  but  one 
true  one.  Now  examine  the  Writings  of 
the  Modern  Theories ,  and  you  will  find 
them  contradicting  one  another,  and  prai- 
fing  thofe  they  borrow  from,  rather  than 
advancing  any  ufeful  Part  of  Knowledge. 
Dr.  Quincy,  denies  that  Dr.  Friend’s Emmen. 
is  true  •,  and  Dr.  Mead  ridicules  the  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Dr.  Morton,  yet  ufes  the  fame  Way 
of  Reafoning  in  his  Theory  ofPoyfons.  This 
*  Dr.  Woodward  has  obferv’d,  and  was  an- 
fwer’d  by  a  Cane  •,  which,  though  to  the 
Doffor  it  might  feem  of  more  Weight,  is 
an  Argument  no  better  than  a  Wager.  In 
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fhort,  the  Practice  of  the  prefent  Bhyficians% 
varies  very  little  from  that  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  and  yet  the  Theory  has  been  always 
altering,  and  the  Account  of  the  A&ion  of 
the  feme  Medicines  upon  human  Bodies  af¬ 
fected  with  the  feme  Difeafes ,  have  been  a- 
dapted  to  the  Principles  of  every  new  Phi¬ 
lo  fop  hy. 

That  I  may  to  no  one  appear  lingular  in 
thefe  AfTertions,  I  fhail  mention  two  Paf- 
fages  to  ftrengthen  them  out  of  Dr.  Pit~ 
cairns  Preface  to  his  QpufcuL  Med .  com¬ 
paring  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  with 
that  of  our  Times,  he  fays,  Sed,  quantum - 
libet  ?niferabilis  Us  Temporibus  vifa  fit  Me - 
dentmrn  Sors ,  non  eft  tamen  ea  Seculi  noftri 
Felicitas ,  qua  fupra  fuos  M a] ores  fupraque 
Modum  efferre  fe  debeant  Medici .  Nos,  an 
in  Arte  exornanda  multo  fuimus  Feliciores  ? 
Haudquaquam ,  poft  tantani  Botanicis  &  A - 
natomicis  illatam  Lucem ,  novamque  tot  Ar- 
tibus  induPi am  Faciem ,  veterem  tamen  ubi - 
que  agnofcimus  Medicinam .  And  if  we  con¬ 
sider  juftly,  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
whimfical  Notions,  which  have  no  Being 
but  in  the -Brain  of  their  Conceivers?  ab- 
furd  the  moft,  and  the  reft  barely  probable* 
It  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  if  no  one  has 
found,  or  ever  can  find  out  the  Caufe  of 
any  one  D ifeafe  depending  upon  a  morbid 
State  of  the  Fluids ,  fo  as  to  difcover  wThat 
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will  cure  it,  when  we  don’t  fo  much  as 
know  why  the  Blood  is  red ,  or  how  its 
Fluidity  and  Motion  are  preferv’d.  The 
Latency  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  and  the 
Ufelefsnefs  of  Theories ,  are  very  frankly 
own’d  by  Dr.  Allen  ^  j|  Origines ,  fays  he,  & 
Caufx  proximo  Morborurn ,  pier  unique  longe 
Abjlrutiores  funt ,  quant  utiw first  Mentis 
Acies  eoufque  penetrare  pofifit revera  Ji  dif- 
fimulare  nolimus ,  agnofcenduni  eft,  quod  hst 
nfque  adeo  nos  late  ant ,  Ut-  in  iifdem  p  er  vi¬ 
de  ndis  haBenus  T alp  st  finius :  in  alto  navi- 
gamus  Ijongitudims  ignari .  And  in  another 
Place ,  Interim  Loco  Sanioris  Praxeos ,  & 
meliorzs  medendi  Methodi,  Hypothefes  Nova 
&  Theorist  nova,  quot aunts  ad  Naufiam  uf- 
que  nobis  obtruduntur ,  qua  Oflentationis  mul- 
tum  Utilitatis  parum  habent.  Tritum  utcun- 
que  fit  Mud,  QUI  SPECULANTUR , 
NON  MED  ENTUR,  non  tamen  a  Veri- 
tate  prorfus  alienum  efi'e ,  ex  Obfervatione 
fatisfrequenti  conftat.  I  could  infert  almoft 
innumerable  Quotations  of  this  Kind  *5  and 
nothing  is  more  frequent  among  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Phyficians,  than  Complaints  againft 
Hypothefes ,  and  yet  there  is  fcarce  one 
who  has  not,  more  or  lefs,  introduc’d  them 
into  his  Writings  ^  fo  difficult  a  Thing  it 
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is  to  conquer  Vanity,  and  be  fatisfy’d  with 
having  wrote  a  plain  practical  Treatife, 
without  fhewing  Knowledge  in  'Philosophy, 
and  Excellency  of  Genius . 

But  as  though  it  were  not  enough  to  di- 
red:  us  wrong,  we  have  a lfo  the  Way 
block’d  up  by  which  we  ought  to  go  ^  and 
left  we  fhould  obtain  from  Obfervation  and 
Experiments ,  what  we  have  in  vain  expe&7 
ed  from  Speculation ,  Men  have  labour’d 
by  pernicious  Cautions  to  prevent  our  Im¬ 
provement,  *  Hippocrates  fays ,  Mulier  in 
Ute'ro  gerens  feBd  vend  abortit ,  &  magis  ft 
major  fuerit  Fxtus  ^  every  Body  knows 
how  diftant  that  is  from  Truth  ^  and 
f  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferv’d,  that  fome  of  thofe 
rigid  Laws  of  Draco  (  whofe  Severity 
made  Men  fay  they  were  written  in  Blood) 
have  perhaps  coft  fewer  People  their  Lives 
than  that  one  Aphorifm .  |  Sydenham  ha¬ 

ving  recommended  Laudanum  in  ObfruBi - 
cns  of  Child-Bed  Women ,  arifing  from  Hy- 
(lerick  Diforders,  adds,  Quod  fi  Telo  hoc 
feme!  mifjo  Scopum  non  attinganms ,  nec  fe- 
quantur  Lochia ,  Opium  nullo  modo  eft  repe- 
tendum  ^  etenhn  fi  reiteretur  hu  pare goricutn. 
Lochia  it  a  potent  ur  fifiet  ut  ea  nulla  deinceps 
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Arte  provocari  qneant .  Whatever  Con¬ 
jectures  they  were  that  induc’d  the  DoBor 
to  give  us  this  Precept,  *  Fuller  tells  us. 
Cum  vero  (  Viribus  mediocriter  adhuc  con- 
Jl antibus  )  Catamenia  debitb  parcius  efjiue - 
rent.  Laudanum  Jingnlis  NoBibus  repetition , 
ilia  accelerate,  fapenumero  obfervavL  f  Syl¬ 
vius  le  Boe  is  againft  Vomits  in  Apoplexies 
for  the  following  Reafon,  Cum  abfque  con¬ 
cur  rente  Diaphragmatis,  Abdominis  prafer- 
tint  Mufculorum  Motu  Animali,  in  Apoplexia 
abolito,  Vomitns  cieri  nequeat ,  nec  provide 
prater  inanem  vomendi  Conatum,  &  forte 
incommodum  hide  confecuturum  a  vomit oriis 
aliquid expeBari  queat .  But  notwithftanding 
this,  Dolans  allures  us,  that  in  Apoplexies , 
Vomit  oria,  Experientid  Tejle ,  divinam  affe- 
runt  Opem,  Now  I  believe,  no  Body  will 
find  any  Difficulty  in  determining  which 
of  thofe  two  ought  to  be  believed. 

By  this  Time,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that 
Theories  are  of  no  Benefit  to  the  Patient : 
But  it  can’t  be  faid  that  they  are  altogether 
ufelefs  ;  they  give  Pleafure  to  curious  Men, 
and  the  Phyfician  who  is  beft  acquainted 
with  them,  is  like  to  be  in  the  greateft 
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Efteem  ^  for  by  them  he  fatisfies  Men  of 
Learning,  whofe  Studies  lie  another  Way, 
that  he  perfectly  knows  the  Difeafe  he  talks 
of  ^  and  when  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Vul¬ 
gar  ^  they  will  certainly  obferve,  that  what 
the  Gentleman  fays,  STANDS  TO  REA¬ 
SON,  But  there  is  another  Advantage  in 
writing  them,  befides  railing  a  Reput  at  i- 
tion  \  and  that  is,  railing  an  Eft  ate  •  for  he 
who  Ihews  molt  Learning,  and  broaches 
new  Opinions  with  the  greateft  Probabili¬ 
ty,  will  be  deem’d  the  molt,  judicious  Phy - 
ftcian  5  and  consequently ,  if  he  manages 
prudently,  have  the  greateft  Share  of  Bull- 
nefs,  at  leaft  get  molt  Money,  *  Hinc  HU 
circa  JEgros  mifera  Sententiarum  Concert atio- 
tll&nes,  nullo  idem  Jencente  ne  videatur  AcceJJio 
'alterius .  But  it  iSTnghly  probable,  that 
the  Patient  will  fuller  for  this  Advantage  of 
the  DoEtors  \  for  by  it  the  Increafe  of  ufe- 
ful  Knowledge  is  prevented,  and  what  is 
already  known  becomes  lefs  ferviceable. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  they  who  can 
write  with  the  greateft  Probability  of 
Things  not  evident  to  Senfe,  are  beft  qua¬ 
lified  to  make  juft  and  ufeful  Obfervations 
upon  fuch  as  are.  Now  if  the  Mind  of  an 
ingenious  Man  be  prepolfefs’d  wixEfavon- 
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rite  Speculative  Notions ,  it  is  natural  to 
think,  that  he  will  not  only  be  render’d 
almoft  unfit  for  making  practical  Observa¬ 
tions^  but  will  alfo  negleft  fuch  Appearan¬ 
ces  as  force  themfelves  upon  him,  unlefs 
they  may  be  reconciled  to  his  darling  Hy- 
pothefis:  Upon  how  fandy  Foundation  that 
mufl  be  built,  has  been  (hewn  already. 
How  hazardous  then  mud:  the  PraBice  be, 
and  how  much  to  be  pitied  the  Cafe  of  the 
Patient ,  when  the  DoBor  a  els  upon  Prin¬ 
ciples  which  in  all  human  Probability  are 
falfe. 

It  yet  remains  to  enquire,  what  Learn¬ 
ing  is  truly  requifite  to  a  Phy/ician :  And 
Theory  banifh’d,  it  will  lie  in  a  very  nar¬ 
row  Compafs  for  Philofoploy ,  Mathema - 
ticks ,  <SCc.  which  are  only  Prerequisites  to 
the  underftanding  it,  muft  fall  with  it,  and 
but  a  few  of  the  two  Hundred  and  Forty 
Authors  recommended  by  Dr.  Boerhavey 
will  be  requir’d  to  be  read.  An  intimate 
Acquaintance  with  the  Hijlory  of  Difeafesy 
and  the  Methods  of  Cure,  are  all  that  is 
wanting.  Sentio  autem ,  fays  Sydenham , 
nojlrA  Artis  Incrementum  in  his  confiftere ,  ut 
habeatur  Hiforia  Morbormn ,  &  Praxis  feu 
Methodius  circa  eofdetn  Jlabilis  &  confumma- 
ta.  But  before  we  can  well  underhand  the 
Hiftory  of  Difeafes,  &c*  we  muft  know 
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feme  Parts  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Materia 
Medica ,  tho’  we  need  not  be  Adepts  in  ei¬ 
ther.  In  Anatomy ,  the  Enterology  is  almoff: 
all  that  a  Phyfician  need  enquire  into  •  and 
he  that  wants  the  Opportunity  of  feeing 
Human  Bodies  differed,  may  from  the  In- 
fpe&ion  of  Brutes ,  and  the  Direction  of 
one  fmall  Book,  viz .  Gib  [on,  Keil ,  or  Chi- 
felden ,  acquire  a  competent  Knowledge  of 
it.  As  to  the  Materia  Medica ,  what  is  re- 
quifite  of  it,  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pound  and  fimple  Remedies  which  are  kept 
in  the  Shops  •,  what  Virtues  are  aferib’d  to 
them,  and  what  Colour ,  Tafte ,  Smell ,  and 
Confiftence  they  ought  to  have,  if  they  re¬ 
tain  their  utmoft  Powers .  Reading  a  few 
Modern  Books,  will  teach  the  Hiftory  of 
Difeafes  and  Methods  of  Cure  •  and  there 
is  no  Occafion  for  any,  but  fuch  as  our  own 
Countrymen  or  near  Neighbours  have  wrote. 
Diftant  Climates  produce  Confutations  and 
Difeafes  different  from  ours,  and  it  may  be 
gather’d  from  the  Writings  of  JEgineta  and 
Avicen ,  that  the  Arabian  Phyficians  let  Blood 
In  ordinary  Cafes  to  a  Pound  and  half,  and 
two  Pound  5  but  he  that  will  follow  their 
Method  in  England, ,  will  procure  himfelf 
no  great  Reputation  in  Practice. 

I  believe  that  a  Man  who  can  read  no 
Language  but  Englijh,  may  make  as  good 
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and  ferviceable  a  Vhyfician  in  England,  afc 
he  who  has  all  the  Learned  ones  at  his 
Tongue’s  End  :  For  befides  the  Number 
of  Books  which  are  Originally  wrote  in 
Englifi ,  we  are  now  fo  fruitful  of  Tranfla - 
tions ,  that  a  great  Number  of  the  chiefly 
valu’d  Books  in  Vhyfick ,  are  render’d  in¬ 
to  our  own  Language,  which  were  wrote  in 
others.  Indeed  the  Engli(h?nan  when  he 
reads  Translations ,  mult  take  what  he 
reads  upon  Trull,  and  rely  upon  the  Inte¬ 
grity  and  Judgment  of  the  Tranflator  ^  but 
that  is  no  Inconvenience  in  this  Cafe,  for 
a  Tranflator  can  have  no  Motive  purpofe- 
ly  to  pervert  the  Senfe  of  a  practical  Au¬ 
thor  \  and  it  is  generally  fo  obvious,  that  it 
can’t  be  miltaken. 

But  becaufe  thefe  Truths  will  be  receiv’d 
with  greater  Advantages  from  the  Pen  of 
a  Graduate  Vhyfician ,  I  have  tranfcribed 
feme  Parts  of  the  Preface  to  Sir  Richard 
Blachnore\Treatife  of  the  Small-Vox,  which 
came  to  my  Hands  while  I  was  compofing 
this  :  He  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Words. 

a  As  the  Knowledge  of  Experimental 
u  Philofophy  is  greatly  to  be  preferr’d  to 
cc  that  of  the  Student  who  deals  in  empty 
4C  Speculations  and  Scholaftick  Chimeras  j 
fo  are  the  Acquifitions  and  Endow- 
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f  rnents  of  the  Experimental  Phyfician, 
c<:  who  has  form’d  his  Method  of  Practice 
upon  fufficient  Experience,  and  Obferva- 
<c  tions  on  the  Nature,  Progrefs  and  va- 
tc  rious  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  as  well  as 
cc  on  the  Operation  and  Force  of  Medi- 
cc  cines  far  more  valuable  than  the  ab~ 
u  ftrufe  and  unfupported  Notions  of  one 
u  who  owes  all  his  Endowments  to  an 
iC  aftive  Imagination,  and  the  contempla- 
tive  Labour  of  the  Clofet.  It  is  for 
cc  this  Reafon  that  Dr.  Sydenham ,  who 
a  built  all  his  Maxims  and  Rules  of 
cc  Pradice  upon  repeated  Obfervations  up- 
a  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Difea- 
a  fes,  and  the  Power  of  Remedies ,  has 
1C  compiled  fo  good  a  Hiftory  of  Diftem- 
u  pers,  and  fo  prevalent  a  Method  of  Cure, 
by  which  he  has  advanc’d  and  improv’d 
u  the  Healing  Art ,  much  more  than 
<c  Dr.  Willis ,  with  all  his  curious  Specu- 
a  lations  and  fanciful  Hypothefes  :  For 
fvC  what  can  be  expected  but  crude  and  un- 
<c  profitable  Conceptions,  from  Gentlemen 
6C  that  imagine  they  have  acquir’d  great 
<c  Attainments  in  the  Art  of  Curing, 
<c  and  are  accomplifti’d  Phyficians,  before 
<c  they  have  had  the  Advantages  of  Ex- 
u  perience  and  Obfervation  ?  They  may 
u  as  well  imagine,  they  can  learn  to  fwim 
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£C  in  their  Parlours  without  going  into  the 
cc  Water,  as  to  become  ufeful  and  able 
<c  Phyficians,  without  being  vers’d  in  Bu- 
“  finefs,  and  feeing  the  various  Operatic 
66  ohs  of  various  Medicines.  Such  Per- 
“  fons  will  rather  receive  great  Prejudice 
cc  from  their  Syftems,  eftablifhed  only  by 
cc  Contemplation:  For  when  they  come 
cc  from  the  College  into  the  World,  they 
“  will  he  very  apt  to  pradife  in  Conformi- 
“  ty  to  their  preconceiv’d  Opinions  -5  and 
£c  inftead  of  erecting  a  Scheme  of  Phyfick 
cc  upon  mature  Experience,  and  long  and 
€c  juft  Obfervations ,  they  will  labour  to 
u  compel  their  Experience  and  Obfervati- 
“  ons  to  favour  and  take  Part  with  their 
“  Antecedent  Maxims,  and  fettle  a  Me- 
“  thod  of  Cure  by  the  Influence  of  a  byaf- 
“  fed  Judgment ,  and  Prenotions  of 
cc  Things.  Almoft  all  Writers  of  Phyfick 
“  have  communicated  to  us  fuch  Accounts 
cc  of  the  Caufes  of  Diftempers^  and  theit 
a  Symptoms  and  Methods  of  Cure,  as 
“  were  drain’d  and  wrefted  toferve  an  Hy^ 
“  pothefis. 

cc  It  is  very  evident,  that  a  Man  of  good 
cc  Senfe,  Vivacity  and  Spirit,  may  arrive 
“  to  the  higheft  Rank  of  Phyficians,  with- 
a  out  the  Affiftance  of  great  Erudition, 
€C  and  the  Knowledge  of  Books  :  And  this 
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u  was  the  Cafe  of  Dr.  Sydenham  above- 
mentioned,  who  became  an  able  and  e~ 
£<*  minent  Phyfician,  tho’  he  never  defign’d 
cc  to  take  up  the  Profeffion,  till  the  Civil 
cc  Wars  were  compos’d  *,  and  then  being  a 
*r‘  disbanded  Officer ,  he  enter’d  upon  it 
<5  fora  Maintenance,  without  any  Learn- 
ing  properly  preparatory  for  the  un- 
6C  dertaking  of  it*,  and  to  ffiew  the  Reader 
a  what  Contempt  he  had  for  Writings  in 
6C  Phyfick,  when  one  Day  I  ask’d  him  to 
u  advife  me  what  Books  I  ffiould  read  to 
qualify  me  for  Praftice  *,  he  reply ’d,  Read 
“  Don  Quixote  it  is  a  very  good  Book.  T 
cc  read  it  ftiJL  So  low  an  Opinion  had  this 
Celebrated  Man  of  the  Learning  col- 
cc  lectedoutof  the  Authors,  his  Predecef- 
44  fors.  And  a  late  Celebrated  Phyfician, 
whofe  Judgment  was  univerfally  relied 
cc  upon,  as  aim  oft  infallible  in  his  Profefi* 
44  fion,  us’d  to  fay,  as  I  am  well  inform’d, 
44  that  when  he  dy’d,  he  would  leave  be- 
hind  him  the  whole  Myftery  of  Phyfick 
44  upon  half  a  Sheet  of  Paper. 

cc  But  the  Learning  requir’d  for  this 
4fc  Profeffion  ,  is  not  perhaps  fo  various, 
“  extenfive  and  difficult  as  fome  imagine, 
i4  or  are  willing  that  others  ffiould  believe  ^ 
“  and  what  Kinds  of  Learning  are  necef- 
u  fary,  or  at  leaft  expedient  and  defirable, 
4  “  to 
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to  fit  a  Student  for  the  Fradice  of  Phy~ 
<c  fick,  is  not  in  my  Judgment  difficult 
cc  to  determine. 

cc  A  competent  Knowledge  of  Chymi- 
ftry,  as  well  as  Anatomy  and  Botany, 
a  are  very  requifite  and  beneficial  ^  but  to 
u  enter  into  the  minute  Recedes  of  Na- 
cc  ture  by  Chymical  Purfuits,  and  with 
cc  great  Expence  and  Labour  to  endea- 
cc  vour  to  be  an  Adept,  is  by  no  Means  de- 
cc  firable.  And  as  to  the  Knowledge  of 
cc  Plants  that  are  Beneficial  in  Phyfick, 
cc  their  Number  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
cc  Compafs ,  what  Multitudes  foever  are 
cc  the  Objects  of  the  natural  Hiflorian’s  Ob- 
fervation.  And  tho’  Anatomy  is  a  very 
curious  and  delightful  Amufement,  and 
cc  highly  neceffary  for  the  Accomplishment 
cc  of  the  Surgeon,  yet  a  very  minute  and 
4<*  extenfive  Knowledge  of  it,  is  what  an 
u  able  and  skilful  Phyfician  may  be  with-% 
cc  out.  The  Reader  will  fee,  that  I  have 
cc  not  fet  down  a  great  Acquaintance  with 
cc  Abundance  of  Writers,  efoecially  the 
Ancient,  as  neceffary  or  ufeful  for  a  Stu- 
cc  dent  in  this  Profeflion  ^  for  I  don’t  think 
“  they  are  fo.  A  competent  Number  of 
the  moft  Celebrated  Modern  Authors 
cc  fhould  be  perus’d  •  but  their  Syflema- 
a  deal  Way,  and  formal  Inftitutions,  are 
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cc  at  leaf!  for  the  greateft  Part  fo  tedious, 
c<;  heavy  and  fpiritlefs  ,  that  I  can’t  fee 
6C  how  a  great  Application  to  them  will  be 
of  much*  Service. 

There  is  yet  lefs  Profit  to  be  gain’d  by 
u  a  laborious  Study  of  the  eldeft  Writers  of 
cc  the  Faculty  ^  for  fuch  is  their  Obfcurity 
“  and  Ignorance,  and  fo  great  and  vari- 
ous  their  Defects,  that  much  Time  muff 
cc  be  fpent  in  reading  over  their  numerous 
a  Volumes  and  fo  little,  if  any,  bene- 
cc  ficial  Knowledge  will  be  got  to  balance 
“  this  Expence,  that  Time  muff  lie  heavy 
on  any  Man’s  Hands  that  employs  it 
this  Way.  In  a  word,  all  the  Benefit 
cc  that  can  arrive  by  the  Tranflation  of 
Hippocrates ,  or  any  other  Ancient  Wri- 
ter  in  Phyfick,  is  only  to  exhibit  the 
*c  State  of  Phyfick  in  its  Birth  and  Infancy, 
“  that  the  Reader  may  fee  its  Weaknefs 
u  and  Imperfections  ,  compar’d  with  its 
cc  prefent  mature  State,  and  fo  may  pleafe 
66  as  an  Hiftorian  -5  but  furely  none  can 
cc  imagine,  that  the  prefent  Phyficians  can 
tc  receive  thence  any  Lights  for  Improve- 
a  ment. 

cc  By  what  I  have  faid  it  will  appear,  that 
the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  old 
cc  Fathers  of  Phyfick,  can  ferve  no  other 
valuable  Purpofe,  than  to  gratify  the 

curious 
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“  curious  with  a  Narrative  of  the  low 
ct  State  of  the  healing  Art  in  Ancient 
“  Times.  As  for  MATHEMATICAL 
“  SCIENCE  /  which  feme  have  endea- 
cc  vour’d  to  intereft  in  the  Improvement 
u  of  Phyfick,  my  Judgment  is,  that  as  a 
u  profound  Knowledge  of  it  is  not  condu- 
cc  cive  to  the  Service  of  Mankind,  tho’  a 
C£  moderate  one  is,  it  being  only  the  agree- 
“  able  Amufement  of  contemplative  Men 
cc  of  Leifure,  fo  it  is  unferviceable  to  Men 
of  our  ProfefTion,  who  are  more  con- 
“  cern’d  with  Fluids  than  with  Solids:,  and 
“  therefore  I  look  upon  it  as  an  injudicious 
cc  and  vain  Attempt  for  any  Man,  inor- 
der  to  difcover  the  Nature  of  Difeafes, 

“  to  apply  the  Compafs  to  a  deprav’d  Mafs 
46  of  Humours,  or  endeavour  to  fquare  the 
u  Circle  of  the  Blood.  So  far  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore . 

Thus  does  it  appear,  as  well  from  the 
Writings  of  the  lateft  and  moft  eminent 
DoBors  in  Vhyfick ,  as  from  the  Things 
themfelves  ,  that  Theories  are  rather  pre¬ 
judicial,  than  ferviceable  to  the  Art  of 
Healing  and  that  therefore  much  Learn-  ■ 
ingisnotrequifite  to  a  Vhyfician . 

That  reading  Ancient  RraBical  Authors 
is  ufelefs  ^  and  that  therefore  more  Time  is 
not  requir’d  for  Study,  than  a  Man  of  Buji ~ 
nefs  may  bellow. 


That 
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That  there  are  Books  enough  in  the  Eng- 
lijb  Tongue,  fufficiently  tomftrudl  in  Anato- 
myy  the  Materia  Medica ,  Hijlory  of  Difea - 
fesy  and  Methods  of  Cure ,  is  what  I  dare 
fey  no  Man  in  his  Senfes  will  deny 
me  whence  it  muft  follow,  that  an  Eng- 
lifj-Mm  may  be  throughly  qualify’d  to 
practife  Phyjick  in  England  without  being 
able  to  read  any  Language  but  his  own. 

Now  let  the  Apothecary  be  what  the  Phy- 
fician  would  have  him  thought,  let  him  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  Science  and  Languages , 
only  let  him  have  common  Se?ifey  and  he 
will  be  able  to  cure  a  Difeafe ,  as  well  as 
one  dignify’d  with  Degrees  ,  and  perfedt 
in  all  the  Parts  of  polite  Learning:  Fora 
Man  is  not  a  better  Phyjician ,  for  knowing 
more  than  his  Profejjion  requires  he  fhould 
know. 

There  are  yet  two  Things  remaining,  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  to  the  Apothecary's 
Prejudice:,  which,  tho*  they  might  have 
been  inferted  in  a  more  proper  Place,  I  fhall 
mention  here  :  viz .  That  the  Apothecary's 
Apprentice  can  have  no  Benefit  from  obferv- 
ing  the  Patient's  Cafey  and  knowing  what  is 
prefcrib’d,  becaufe  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
DoBor  s  Intentions.  Secondly,  that  the  A~ 
pothecaries  procure  to  themfelves  the  good 
Opinion  of  others  by  impofing  upon  their 
Ignorance. 


As 
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As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  utterly  falfej 
for  whatever  the  Do&or' s  Intention  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  not 
alter  the  Operation  of  the  Medicine .  For 
Inftance  ^  a  Phyfcian  gives  the  Bark ,  or  any 
other  Remedy  to  remove  an  intermitting  Fe¬ 
ver  :  Now  let  his  Intention  be  to  deftroy  that 
Febrile  Matter  inimical  to  Nature ,  which 
having  firft  affeded  the  Patient  with  a  Senfe 
of  cold ,  afterwards  produces  a  Fermentati¬ 
on  in  the  Blood ,  Stc.  or  let  him  defign  to 
fubdue  that  venemous  Ferment ,  which  ty 
occafionmg  an  extraordinary  Expanfion  of 
the  Spirits,  produces  a  preternatural  Heat  * 
or  let  it  be  to  diffolve  thofe  vifcid  Particles 9 
which  flicking  in  the  Extremities  of  the 
Capillary  Arteries ,  by  retarding  the  Motion 
of  the  Bloody  produce  a  Senfe  of  cold,  <3ec. 
Let  the  Fiwr  be  cur’d,  and  let  the  Apo¬ 
thecary's  Apprentice ,  who  prepares  the 
Medicine ,  obferve  the  Patient's  Cafe ,  and 
Medicine's  Effeffs  and  I  dare  affirm, 
he  will  learn  to  cure  an  Ague,  tho9  he  has 
never  heard  of  Sydenham ,  Morton ,  or  2te/- 
Jiwz,  or  once  confider’d  what  occafion’d  the 
Difeafe ,  or  how  the  Medicine  aded. 

Nay,  a  Man  unacquainted  with  Theorf , 
will  be  as  quick-lighted  in  difcoveringa 
Remedy  for  a  new  and  uncommon  Difeafe , 
as  if  he  was  thoroughly  vers’d  in  all  the 
Philofohpical  Sy ferns  that  are  extant. 


New 
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New  Epidemical  Fevers  are  obfervM  td 
kill  more  People,  or  to  be  of  longer  Dura¬ 
tion,  at  their tirft  coming  than  afterwards* 
and  though  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  this  is 
owing  in  fome  Meafure  to  Alterations  in 
the  Air ,  yet  it  partly  acknowledges  a  not 
ther  Caufe,  viz.  that  many  Men  dye,  or 
by  Means  of  a  ftrong  Habit  of  Body ,  out¬ 
live  the  Difeafe ,  before  the  Phyfcians  can 
find  out  a  Method  that  will  cure  it^  and 
if  they  will  be  ingenuous,  they  muft  all 
own,  that  the  Theory  of  Fevers  is  of  no 
Service  now,  (  and  that  Dr.  Sydenham  has 
truly  faid,  that  Indie atio  a  juv antibus  & 
cedentibus  fumenda  )  why  then  may  not  an 
Apothecary ,  who  is  ignorant  of  them,  by 
diligently  obferving  the  Cafe,  and  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Nature  in  her  Efforts  of  Relief 
abate  the  Symptoms ,  and  remove  the  Fever 
as  well  as  a  Phyfician ,  who  muft  derive  his 
Knowledge  of  the  fame  Cafe  from  the  fame 
Intelligence . 

What  I  propos’d  to  anfwer  to  in  the  fe- 
cond  Place,  viz.  that  Apothecaries  procure 
to  themfelves  the  good  Opinions  of  others, 
by  impofing  upon  their  Ignorance,  I  can’t 
altogether  deny.  But  they  do  it  in  no  o- 
ther  Way  than  Graduate  Phyfcians  them- 
felves,  who  without  doubt  take  it  very  ill, 
that  a  Charge  of  this  Nature  fhould  be  re¬ 
torted 
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touted  up6n  them.  But  to  clear  the  Mat¬ 
ter  by  an  Inftance : 

Let  the  Patient's  Cafe  be  a  Dropjy,  arid 
when  the  Phyjician  is  called,  his  Quefti- 
ons  will  be.  Don’t  your  Legs  pit  when 
prefs’d  by  the  Finger?  are  they  not 
{well’d  more  at  Night  than  in  the  Mbrn- 
ing  ?  don’t  you  find  your  ufual  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Urine  diminifh’d  ?  is  not  there  a 
Brick-colour’d  Sediment  at  the  Bottom 
of  your  Chamber-Pot?  have  not  you 
great  Thirfl ,  and  fome  Difficulty  of 
Breathing ?  Now  thefe  are  all  the  infer 
parable,  at  leaf!  the  very  frequent  Con¬ 
comitants  of  a  Dropfy  *  and  it  is  the  Ig¬ 
norance  of  that,  or  the  not  confidering 
it,  which  raifes  the  Patient* s  Efteem  of 
the  Bo  Bor.  For  when  he  enquires  after 
Symptoms ,  which  the  Patient  knows  are 
really  prefent,  the  Vulgar  admire  the 
Skill,  and  the  more  Polite,  nay,  and  the 
moft  Learned  are  pleas’d :  But  a  much 
lefs  exaft  Enquiry  is  fufficient  to  a  dis¬ 
cerning  Phyjician .  Now  alter  the  Cafe* 
and  let  the  Diftemper  be  fore  Eyes  ^  and 
if  the  DoBor  fllould  ask,  if  his  Patient’s 

es  did  not  fmart  and  water  when  he 
ferap’d  Horfe-Radifj ,  or  peel’d  Onions  ? 
Or  if  a  Corn-Cutter  fhould  (  after  a  grave 
Examination  of  his  Subjeft)  flare  his 

E  Patient 
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fatient  in  the  Face,  and  ask  him,  If  it 
did  not  put  him  to  pain ,  when  any 
Body  trod  upon  his  Toes  ^  they  would  be 
both  rather  ridicul’d,  than  admir’d  for 
their  Queftions. 

But  after  all,  it  muft  be  own’d,  that 
there  is  fomething  very  peculiar  in  the 
OEconomy  of  an  Apothecary ,  and  his 
Brain  is  very  much  influenc’d  by  the 
Weather.  On  a  fair  calm  Day,  he  is 
very  ignorant  and  ftupid  ^  but  in  the 
Night,  and  when  it  rains ,  his  Under- 
ftanding  clears  up,  and  he  is  a  Man  of 
common  Senfe ,  and  a  competent  Judge 
of  Difeafes .  This  may  be  prov’d  from 
the  general  Acknowledgment  of  Vhyfici- 
ans  themfelves,  who  don’t  pretend  to 
prefcribe  to  a  Vatient  before  they  know 
his  Difeafe  and  he  who  does  not  un- 
derftand  a  Diftemper  himfelf,  can  never 
give  an  exaft  Relation  of  it  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Now  if  a  Vhyficians  Skill  be  re¬ 
quir’d  in  the  Night,  or  on  a  rainy 
Day ,  and  he  fends  for  the  Apothecary , 
orders  him  to  vifit  the  Vatient ,  and 
bring  him  an  Account  of  the  Cafe  ^  and 
then  prefcribes  the  lick  Perfon  Reme * 
dies  without  feeing  him  himfelf  ^  this 
is  an  Acknowledgment  of  the  Apothe - 
cary's  Judgment :  For  it  would  be  bar- 
2  barous 
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barous  to  fay  of  any  Phyfcian ,  that  he 
preferred  his  own  Eafe  to  his  Patienfs 
Safety. 

As  to  the  Apothecary's  praftifing,  the 
miferable  State  of  the  fick  Poor,  till 
fome  other  Provifions  are  made  for  their 
Relief,  feems  fufficiently  to  warrant  it, 
as  long  as  it  is  confin’d  to  them.  When 
he  adminifters  to  fuch  as  are  able  to 
pay  Fees ,  I  think  he  invades  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Phyfcian  ^  but  it  is  almoft: 
impoflible  to  avoid  it.  Men  will  never 
be  perfuaded  to  fend  for  a  DoBpr,  when 
becaufe  of  a  flight  Indifpofition  they 
have  a  Mind  to  be  vomited,  purged ,  or 
let  Blood.  The  Generality  of  People 
know  nothing  of  Difempers ,  and  when 
they  are  taken  ill,  are  apt  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  fliall  be  reftored 
to  Health  without  any  Afiiftance  at  all ; 
they  have  an  Averfion  to  Medicines  *,  and 
an  Apothecary ,  (  who,  whether  it  be  his 
Choice  or  not,  is  generally  call’d  firft  ) 
is  fent  for  rather  thro’  the  Perfuafion 
of  Friends,  than  their  own  Choice: 
When  he  comes,  he  has  a  very  difficult 
Part  to  act  ^  if  he  defires  that  a  Phy¬ 
fician  may  be  fent  for,  the  Patient  thinks 
meanly  of  his  Judgment,  and  wifhes  fe- 
cretly,  that  he  had  fent  for  another  j  how- 

E  2  ever. 
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ever,  he  is  refolv’d  to  try:  If  he  grow£ 
better,  the  Doctor  is  no  more  thought 
of  ^  if  worfe,  perhaps  he  may  be  fent 
for.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  when  the 
Patient' s  Covetoufnefs  or  Opinion  is 
not  to  be  wrought  upon,  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  is  obliged  to  adminifter  to  him> 
for  whatever  was  formerly  the  Cafe, 
it  is  now  come  to  this,  that  he  who 
will  do  nothing  without  a  Phyficiany 
will  have  nothing  to  do*  Yet  the  Apo¬ 
thecary  gets  nothing  by  Practice ,  and 
it  were  to  be  wilh’d  upon  fcveral  Ac¬ 
counts,  that  it  was  no  Part  of  his  Bu- 
finefs.  For  when  he  prachfes,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  and  his  Relations  are  dilfatisfied 
when  many  Medicines  are  brought,  tho’ 
all  are  necelfary  •  Vhich  can’t  happen 
when  a  DoSor  preferibes ,  becaufe  his 
Fees  are  the  fame,  whether  he  orders 
more  or  fewer  Remedies ,  fo  that  he 
can’t  be  fuppofed  to  preferibe  with  any 
Views  but  thofe  of  the  Patient's  Health* 
And  when  any  one  dies  under  the 
Care  of  an  Apothecary ,  his  Skill  will 
be  always  call’d  in  Quezon  ,  when 
no  Error  has  been  committed  in  PraBice „ 
purely  from  the  general  Opinion  of 
-the  Ignorance  of  the  whole  VrofeJJion , 
by  which  he  is  fure  to  fiiffer  in  his  Cre- 
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dm  And  this  can’t  happen  while  he 
ads  under  the  Direction  of  another. 
But  yet  where  a  Phyjidan  can’t  be  had 
or  through ;  Covetoufnefs  or  Poverty’ 
can  t  be  paid,  the  Apothecary's  Practice 
is  highly  neceifary  and  ufeful. 

I  fltall  conclude  with  delivering  mv 

of  an  eminent 

T>Utch  *Phyfiaan.  Puto  enim, ,  fays  ]le 
omnibus  hanc  a  natura  concefl'am Veni 
am,  _  ut,  Hominem  fi  vide  ant  in  Aquatn 

procidentem  Jubmergendum,  nifi  fubvene 

rmt  extendant  Manum ,  &  qua  pofTunt 
confidant  fialuti  proximi  ■  fi  hoc  cut  ”  * 

fi  quid  vel  Experimental  -gJL 
propria  diduenjn,  vel  Aulitione  acl fiZ 
run,  vel  fincleo  mihi  meo  comveraverim 
Scientist,  id  ipfium  tmpendam  aliis  nt 
eos  a  mortis  Periculo  exhnanu  At  enhn 
mid  is  incommodant  quific  prodeffe  Z 
hint.  Oms  fpofpondit  Academiis  ut  ii 
quos  Me_  pr  omoverint. ,  nunquam  errent 
vel  obfimt, ,  ditm  prodeffe  (Indent  .<?  * 
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